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Introduction: 


The facts and issues presented in this document provide a general profile 


of the status of Latinos in New Jersey. 


nationally and second in the east 
ztion, they have not been able to attract 
philanthropic community or other sources 

a 


With the hope that this will te the i 
resources so desperately ‘heeded © enable Dëie, w sx Jersey to reach 
parity and therefore be competitive in the 21s t.e 


First, I would like m you about the Center for Hispanic Policy, 
811087 E 15 a E KN Department of per lty, Affairs a the 
role the empowerment scenario at ino communit, 


Hispanic Policy, Research and opment previously 
Up 1105 WE the. name: Office of Ge AR. dëi located within 
the State Department of Community Affairs, Trenton, New J sey. 


original Office of anic Affairs was establish 1975 by 
Governor Brendan ne to 217255 the needs of t His 
recognizing that it val imperative to pay particular attention "00: 
ion, which had been consistei ntly neglected. The 
rovi ing, and technical assistance to 
s ini organizati à er 1 to keep E 
the legislature informed of legislative initiatives with potential 
on the Latino comunity. From 1975, and up to August of 39 . the pc 
of Hispanic Affair s primary function remained the administration of funds 
arded to local community-based organizations statewid 
In August of 1991, through persistent advocacy efforts 
Office" s Director, Maria Ge De Soto, 
i ffic 


n 
activities. This expansion reflects a futuristic vision to create 
center for Latino research that would become a central repository of data 
Se ning Latinos nationally, but particularly within the State of New 
Jers: 


enter already works with Latino 
n tewi En de. un bodega allows 


community-based organizations 
Latinos statewide more 
uct 


the Center to; look at — Së? of 
en 


C nt: 
tino: many EIE. The Center has 
also created a "Hispanic Leaders Institute" in cooperation with Rutgers 
iversi The purpose of the Institute is to prepare Latino cortege 
tudents for public service and for leadership roles in their community. 


The Center's general mandates include: 


The administration of grant dollars to Latino Communi ty-based 
organizations. 


Technical assistance and referral services aimed at empowering Latino 
community-based organizations. 


Creating training/employment Opportunities for Latino college interns 
(a source of potential leadership). 


Conducting and supporting research on Latinos in New Jersey. 


For the past 15 years, modest appropriations hav 

the Ze er age focus primarily on on GE o 
community-based organizations PS ul direct social services ranging 
from child care t 1 espi SS, Timi tations, the 
Center did develop various initiatives that deet, the other components 
Of its mission: arch/Advocacy and Deve 

initiatives were as Ge 


tated the workplan of 
f grants 2 Hispanic 


-The publishing of WHERE ARE THEY? A report on the 
underrepresentation of Hispanics in State Government, December 1987. 
“AGE! Ea SR ES, 1988 an 


assessment of tl 
“Stat f Hispanic EE A organiz ations in WE ER the 
present social and economic S and 95585 eer par 
distributed to all commissioner: legis! 
INTERNS FOR COMMUN E jte "PROGRAM: 


E rogram 
initiated in 1988 t ss the need for ED professionals for 
careers in publie service’ by in work opportunities for 
Hispanic college students with governm 

-THE HISPANIC LEADERS FELLOWSHIP INSTITU as: 
developed in partnership SI, Ee utger: Sc 

to focus on the skills a elopm 

college students and provide the opportuni ty for Alle mit. A 
monograph of student articles fror n 
production by a college review board. 


-TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TRAINING FOR HISPANIC COMMUNITY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS: 


These sessions have encompassed grant management, proposai wriiiny, infor- 
mation and referrals and long range planning. 


A. 


ti f Hispani 


Population size/characteristics: 


1980 1990 Increase 
Total Population 7,365,011 7,730,185 5. ox 
Black Population 925,006 1,036,825 12.11 
Latino Population 491,883 739,861 0.41 


Source: (U.S. Census Bureau, 1990) 


The 50% growth of Sp Latino community, comparative to the general 
population, in New Jersey confirms the Ee Comment that Latinos 

astest ‘roving ethnic group in State. Latinos are 
a 215 d the one million mark by the end of the decade and, 


a 
thus will Ec or surpass the EES community in 
Eeler, ER In essence one in every eight (8) New Jerseyans 
will be 


Although, 65% KÉ 2 tinos live in Northern New Jersey, the 35% that 


reside in the ral/Southern regions of the state represent the 
most Sign fant Zoch of that population during the last decade (NJ 
Department However, the largest concentra f 


n ri i pre: 
183,465 or 33. population au S. Census Bureau). Newark 
or 26.1% U.S. Census Bureau 1 


While the smallest concentration of Latinos is found in Salem County 

(1,436 or 2.2% - U.S. Census Bureau) it should be noted that during 

the months of April to October, nodo 20, 115 Latinos (mainly 

Puerto Rican farmworkers) move into that area to plant and harvest 

Crops. During this period of time Latinos WI 32% of the 

population an issue that should be carefully reviewed for potential 
act (CATA, 1989) 


The Latino population became further diversified over the 
decade. Although Puerto Ricans still pomine ten they are 210 
being matched by a collective enclave of ral and Latin Americans 
migrants in the State. 


Presently the subgroup configuration in New Jersey is as follows: 


- Puerto Ricans 43.31 

- Dominicans, Central/South Americans 41.302 

- Cubans 11.5% 

- Mexicans 3.9% 
(U.S. Census Bureau) 
It should be noted that there is still considerable debate between 
Latino € Leaders and Officials over ho pesue A E 
luri ny the Census process.  Howevi the umbers 


significant in cnat the diversity of the subgroups. Gs d Gu 
implications for Latino politic; al par: 9050 dë ation long range and should 
be carefully monitored for future re ce. 
de gh Latinos reside i an but five (5) of the 567 municipalities 
he state, they are mostly ER ERA in urban TUE 
e 891 of Hispanics “reside in the 30 districts designated 
by the state as distressed 
As we look at Latino households in the state we are noting the 
alarming increase in female 11 households which presently 
ise 19.71 o S 


This is an 
i atino chi 
most dominant cohort living in poverty. "IMs. growth naturally has 
economic consequences for efforts to improve the quality of life of 
Latino residents 
Finally Puerto Rican Congress of New Jersey and the Center are 
both PALEN that by the ne 2000, 36t of Mew Qarseyan Latinos 
will be less than 20 years of age E be 
and 94% will be less than 65 or iE. shou M be 
noted that Latinos 65 years and over are the fastest” P growing group in 
the senior citizens population (Dept. of Labor 1991) 


Employment and Income: 


Despite the fact that New Jersey ranks second nation liy in pen 

capita 50 535 89 808 1 w Fri State do not fare in the job 
arket compart red to non- 

According to from 1980-1990, the NJ Zen 


Labor recs Chit indientes that Zeil one in every six 
workers added to the labor force was Latino 


While the general pool had an increment of 17% participation rate the 
ER ieee: force participation rate increased by 48% making the 
rate increase of this cohort higher than the general labor force. 
The median income of Latino working househo aa NES $12,000 vs 
$20,000 for general population (NJ Dept. of Labor). 


It should be noted however, that despite this reduction in 
unemployment, Latino workers continue to experience higher 


81 vi 
4% higher Pans that of the, general population. With the present 
H in is reasonable to estimate that that rate will 
Ei 10.52. di the year end of 1991 (Projection PRC 1990). 


With 51% of the Latino populati lacking a high 

School diploma or technical training, aul, a pillaticn is relegated to 

unskilled labor jobs and/or service related occupations. The median 

income for Latino Saus, iouseholdz was Ster Coo -vs- the $20,000 for 
i e f 


J. Dept. 
industries to countries with lesser labor costs and regulations, fas 
ad a devastating,etfgct. on. the es who reside in the urban are 
where these industries were loca Thus, the end of 1990 found 5 


of New Jerseyans living in Es AE Twenty percent (20%) of 
cohort were Latinos (NJ Office of Minori ty Health 1991) 


The new immigrants Caribbean and Latin America have not 
19 8 the ei BD for work ës by other groups 
arlier decades. Those industries that easily absorbed this 
Seit: are 1 10 ually non-i GE, Those with entreprenuerial 
skills are maintaining some level of income despite the poor economy. 


spite advancements for the agricultural workers resulting from 
wocacy efforts by the Farmworkers Support Comittee, ERD is 
ontin 


SERE that workforce, to experience substandard living 
conditions and economic tg 925595 P most recent 
illustration of this situation was the sage of a legislative bill 


in April, 1992 ca alling for the WE e RE 
per hour but specifically exempted farmworkers from benefitting from 
this regulatio 


y, employme: trends are showing educational attainment alor 
GE AEG D Despite a growing call for diversity ^ 
the workforce, Latino professionals underrepresented in 
public and private sector: 


New Jersey government, as one of the state's major employers, is a 
case in point: Out of a total 76,121 state employees ba tos 
fi Sei Of these almost tree e quarter: 


oci and other similar po: EIGENS 
Furthermore, in the official /administrative category, Latinos hold 
only 1.1% of RI senior state official positions at the policy making 
position level 


In Se the limited number-of Latino professionals are stranded 
in middle management positions with little to. ud oppoptinity fon 
advancements, that would in turn create vacancie: 

TR 


affirmative action efforts, by virtue of gr: 

luster had very limited impact on improving opport 

Latino professionals IS ve werte g 

clearly, there eate greater opportunitie: 

pool of educated i EO Latinos that are graduating from our 
institutions or migrating to U.S. seeking a better quality. of 


Educational Attainment: 


e issue of education is still major concern for empowerment in 
ES Latino community and one that. must-be given top priority if the 


effects of overall poverty are be revi id. Os B st fe 
years Latino students s and females) dropped out of high school 
ata pa of 19% annually (NJ Dept. of ation,.1990). However, 


tl 
relationship with their school or were officially dropped from the 
school rosters by the school districts. 


These statistics do not however take into account the following: 
-Students who stop attending classes indefinitely 


-Students who terminate indicating that they are leaving the 
country, and stay within the-neighborhood Seeking work. 
-Students transferred to special programs who then chose not to 
attend. 
Taking all of these factors into consideration, it is the contention 
of most Hispanic service providers that the actual Latino drop out 
pulation is approximately 


This reality underscores a am future for New Jersey's Latino youth 


as ED n prevalent group for the State's future workforce. 
Furthei e, the unskilled EN of these youth ^an only exacerbate 
teir predict as technological advancement continues to supercede 


ual labor in occupations in the State 


The future is not significantly brighter for those Latinos who 

complete high school. Ninety. percent (90%) of these students attend 

urban schoo! districts that oreepescurce) poor, and) overi cre The 
ty i Kë 


are not conducive to preparing thei 
limited vocational programs 
alternative for those Latinos who wish to go cem into the 
Workforce upon graduation. 


Compounding the problem is the fact that, the rapid influx of Centra 
and 1 c has placed a strain on the State's bilingual 
education programs. GB. Seeerei, movements seeking to 
dismantle ingual Education Stat as well as, 
English ER ER E ‘stant d the growth or ti ieee programs in 
both schools and univer: 


public/private stra’ 12 510 Wo! rengthen the 
Ee së as, "ndo 15 15 
rack vocational trainin ng programs are desperately 


needed. ip S Aum range effor PUE ensure that latinos "A be 
ina compete posture to meet workforce challenges for the 
21st Cen 


addit the matino college population has maintained a mere 
dmm college enrollment in the State. Educational advocates 
edict that these statistics may be further threatened by the 
ZC assistance programs nationally and statewide as A ate 
of growing eligibility of the general public due to escalating 
upon omen eana a Ed al insecurity as c) as attacks on minority 
red scho 


Health Concerns: 


hile the issue of quality health care in the forefront of 
national concern, no 5555 is it more DE than in the Latino 
community of New Jerse: 


The poor socio-economic status of Latinos in NJ has a direct 

en thelr poor health status. Factors such as the high MEE 

Tate, and a disproportionate representation of individuals living 
rty line are i 


low the poverty | re indicative of wh: S do not 
have heal e insurance. Access to preventive health care is no’ 
the norm in th t HE Most fr ly, Latinos seek help 
when their ailments have reached the advance stages and therefore qu 

apt to utilize hospital ELE reena more than their Caucas 
counterparts (National Council of La Raza, 1992). 


s limited access to health care servici theri the fact 
that, Latinos are underrepresented in the health 0 ons This 
eae impedes on a limited pn die sh proficient individual's comfort 
level to relate their health needs. 


Fin the ks SC cause of death of Latinos is difficult to 
SE, EA @ methodology used by the state which does not 
provide distinct) i 5 of minority groups. However, it is 

that behavioral risk factors play a dominant role with Latino m 
Political Participation: 


Latinos in New Jersey as an emerging political power are being 
carefully 20 tored by the Latino and general leadership of the State. 


ab 


There is no clear cut pattern to this development. While Latinos are 
ere underrepresented) D o Staal lagi ea ure e NE PED, 
Legislatives seats) they Be amaking strides in local elections, 
primarily in Boards of Educaii 
In municipalities, Latinos are beginning to gain representation on 
City Councils and presently boast three (3) mayors. 

wever, documented election fraud, intimidation of newly registered 
Tem 8 5 workers and limited, resources have impeded on the 
abili the Latinos to realize their full potential. 
It should also be noted that there are several factors that will 
hopefully advance Latino participation by the end of the decade: 

1) The maturation of its predominant school age population. 

2) The naturalization of it non-citizen members. 

3) The continued utilization of Latino lawyers in seeking 

legal resource against electoral fraud and abuse. 
4) The emergence of Latino networks to mee for 
representation in policy making bodie 

Latino CBO's: 
There are approximately 50 established Latino agencies in the State 
of New Jersey . The definition at established” in this case refers 
to agencies that have 501 (c) 3 status and are registered with the 
Department of State 
The Center for Hispanic Policy, Research and Development presently 
SI 27 or SOX of these agencies. Mith a budget of ERC 
$1.5 million the Center provides grants in aid that pr. 


M 
i d Div i hi 

Department of Human Services. Due to budgetary constraints, the 

Center provides a limited number of straight grants for innovativ 
proposa 


hese agencies are located in the three regions of the State with 60% 
located T 27 North. The other pe are Bn indication of the US 
patteri Latino population in the Central and Southern reg 


Latino community-based organizations serve a critical role in 

that community. In fact, these agencies have been referred to as the 

"lifeline" of that population because of e 55 0 0 of its 

existence to the evolving needs and development of that target 

group. In this context, a profile was EE to highlight the 

status of these agencies as they seek to meet the growing demand by 
this burgeoning community. 


rowth of the Latino community and its impact on the State of New 
rsey warrants careful review. As part of that process it is 


stronger partnerships with them to address the future 
State as it relates to this population. 
was completed by 24 out of the 27 agencies funded 
E the Center for Hispanic Policy, Research and Development and these 
were the highlights 
atino, comunity-ba organizations ^ (CBO's) were 
BE the period. rete Loc 1988. The average 
existence of the Latino CBO is presently 20 y 
The types of services/programs offered by agencies: 
-Youth Services 
-Senior Citizens Services 


-Substance Abuse Prevention Programs 
migration ad SEDES * 


1 
E] 
S 
El 
o 
8 8 
d 
4 


Child Abuse Prevention Prograns 
-Host Family Programs 

ds ELA E Programs 
“Affordable Housing Projects ++ 


+ CBO's have experienced an increase in Dis, service area since 
the passage of the immigration amnesty prograt 
[2 Latino CBO's have undertaken housing and economic 
disces en projects in the past three to five y 
The total number of unduplicated clients served in 1990 was 
" 965. This was an increase of 27.5% over 1989. 
of the 24 agencies reporting have satellite offices to 
um the needs of the Hispanic comunity in their areas, 


1988, only 6 agencies reported satellite di Oe cae 
agencies SS, that Her (oul estal Der satellite operations 
to meet the demand for ae resources were made 
available 


50% he agencies reported that their budgets are composed 
100% of 9 finding m A7 attempts to secure private 


futile. he other 50% reported that 
government funding Sec 10. me f their funding. They 
Way as ti i urce | pute 


S i i 8 
eee ee e, in four 
td Bergen, Hudson and E ever, corporate 


95% of the agencies reporting stated that due to budgetary 
Constraints, the average salary of their workers made most of 
the employees eligible for foodstamps and other entitlement 

the salari i 


tri oted 
required the over ce of staff in en the services 
as well as administrative requirements of pro 


"t of the agencies indicated that they have developed agency 
plans that extended from one to four years. Another 35% 
indicated that their boards were in the process of COSE 
long ups ge plans. The remainder 52 578 de pies ne to follow suite 
if the echnical assistance couid be 


24 agencies indicated a need for technical assista 
15 from fiscal management and reporting to fundraising. 
There was a strong emphasis on the need for Ee 
EE data base management to allow for more tine For Sarvo 
de 


Agencies indicated that the areas of greatest service need 
were prioritized as: ` Education, Employment, Affordable 
Housing/Rentals, Emergency Food and Access to Health Services. 


Agencies noted their systemic exclusion from the local social 
service networks, that have E Ze the state and 
federal grants programs, as a that must be addressed to 
ensure equity in fundi TI s ies cited the growth of the 
ispanic populations as a justification for negot on. i 
argument is that 10 E demand from the Latino EE 
for services is not being addressed by the "mainstream" agencie: 


agencies noted that some of the federal/state programs 

cu ms i tailored to assist the Tini ted Eng ish proficient 
Latinos who also have educational I ini tat io, program 
cited was JTPA/PIC. The time tables for ES and placement 
e considered unrealistic and unbeneficial for this population. 
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Conclusion/Recommendation: 


In general terms the Latino community is a vibrant community with 
tremendous potential to play a significant Fole in the advancement of 
life in New However, it is clear t will need many of 


order to reach economic, social and political pi 


Latino community has had difficulty competing for their “fare 
IS from foundations. 0 and pus Way aot zations in 
NJ. Part of the problem is use the universal term of 
“minority programs" ford funding EEN, ^s the Si te o Si OS Lë 
the term "minority" most often translates into "Afri 


hermore, consortiums cri at community levels for the purposes 
of POTE funds for E oe "ams have ron Elona lly, 12959185 
Latino agencies despite the fact that the growth 
populations has been mainly Latino 


Cle fusion of dollars into the Latino Sep SS shoe 
1 1 0 D partnership with that community with a foci 
possible are 


Econo velopment 
EE Development 
‘outh and Family Services 


The partnership to be created should incorporate the Latino CBOs' as 
major stakeholders in planning goals and prioritizing areas of need. 
A network presently exists of Latino CBOs' as well as or ganizations 
EE? fan play a major role in the strategic planning of a Latin 


ermore, government can and should play a role in the partnership 
HERES It 5 be feasible së recommended to establish a 
Statewide task for that AR inc representatives from those 
State agencies that manage the services EE most needed in 
the Latino community. These EE include Human Services, 
Health, Community Affairs, Education n, Law Enforcement and Commerce. 
Thes ncies can create Latino focused initiatives within their 
respective Hin gie that could leverage the resources from the 
foundation cor 

The Center for Hispanic Policy, Research and Development stands 
ams to serve as a coordinator to bring the Latino network and 
state agencies into the scenario with the philanthropic community. 


sing, the Latino communi Jersey is a 


lo t 

SE dë Ee E Solid planning and GER 
strategic initiatives can ensure E empowerment of this community to 

the challenges of the 21st cen 


cite 


nn ei 
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HISPANIC SUBGROUPS IN NEW JERSEY 


3.90% 


II] Puerto Rican E Dominicans/Central& H Cubans 


ILI Mexicans/Others 
South Americans 


Source: 1990 Census of Population, U.S. Census Bureau 


LATINO GROWTH PROJECTIONS 


1200000 T 
1000000 + 
800000 | 
600000 
400000 
200000 
1970 1980 1990 2000 

1970 - 310,389 

1980 - 494,096 

1990 - 739,761 

000 1,008,853 

Source: - Census Bureau 
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Center for Hispanic Policy, Research and Development 
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Source: 
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WTH 
LATINO vs. 54. GENERAL POPULATION 


Total Population 
Black Population 


Latino Population 


U.S. Census Bureau, 1990. 


1980 1990 

7,365,011 7,730,185 
925,006 1,036,825 
491,883 


% of Increase 
50) 
12.1 
739,861 50.4 


ts 


HISPANIC AGENCII 


Hilda Rosario, Director 
fS, INC. OF NEH JERSEY 

Broad Street, 3rd Floor 
SE New Jersey 07104 
(201) 484-7554 FAX (201) 484-0184 


Robert F. Halsch, Director 
BERGEN COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 
214 State Street 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601-0214 
(201) 488-5100 FAX (201) 488-4533 


Ms. Leslie Soto, Director 

CASA P.R.A. GE EE 

511 Grape 

Vineland, Ser 92720 08360 

(609) 692-2331 FAX (609) 691-9521 


nguez, Directo 

FIELD ORIENTATION CENTER FOR 

UNDERPRIVILEDGED SPANISH SPEAKING 
(F.0.C. 

443 Broad Street 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 

(201) 624-2528 FAX (201) 624-6450 


is Gonzalez, Directo! 
Niel AFFAIRS A RESOURCE CENTER 
)F MONMOUTH 


15 vain Street 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 07712 
(908) 774-3282 FAX (908) 502-8955 


Dolores Martinez-Corona, Director 
HISPANIC ASSOCIATION OF Si COUNTY 
111 Clifton Avenue, Suite 

Lakewood, New Jersey 26701 

(908) 367-0619 FAX (908) 367-0834 


Laura Hernandez-Paine, Directo: 
Zi Se CENTER OF SOUTHERN | NJ, INC. 
25 Broadwa 
6225505 GH Jesey 08103 
(609) 541-6985 FAX (609) 963-2663 


ES LIST 


Lorenzo Hernandez, Director 
Hiit ELDER M CENTER 
RENE. 
276 T ç 
Passaic, Wis ety 07055 
(201) 779- ew VUA 7022 
FAX (201) 


Emilio S. Fandino, Directo! 
Vogt, én FOR RESEARCH 
EVELOF aT OF BERGEN 


FAX (201) 368-0433 


a Magda O'Keefe, Director 
ipic us E SERVICE CENTER 


e REA 557555 07504 
(201) 684-3320 FAX (201) 684-7442 


Ms. Maria Vega, Acting Director 
HOGAR EET 

37-39 Mill 

Paterson, Ne Peay 07505 
(201) 279-4486 NO FAX # 


illermo Esteves, Director 
INTERNATIONAL AE Dame, INC. 
6009 Bergenline Ave 
West New York, New Ge 07093 
(201) 861-6116 FAX (201) 861-6705 


Mr. Ramon Rivera, Director 

LA CASA DE DON PEDRO 

75 Park Avenue 

Newark, New Jersey 07104 

(201) 482-8312 FAX (201) 482-1883 
(201) 483-2703 Youth Program Office 


Ms. Elba Pascuzzi, Director 

MERCER COUNTY HISPANIC ASSOCIATION (MECHA) 
PO Box 13 100 

219 f. in 

Trenton, 

(609) el 2446 ca 2513 

FAX (609) 695-7618 
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Mr. Ernesto De Salazar, Director 
MORRIS COUNTY ORGANIZATION 
FOR HISPANIC AFFAIRS, 
97 Bassett Hi 
Dover, New 92 8955 07801 
(201) 366-4770 FAX (201) 361-7878 


Mr. Michael Leggiero, Director 

NORTH HUDSON COMMUNITY ACTION CORPORATION 
507 26th Stre 

Union City, 122 Jersey 07087-3798 

(201) 866-2388 FAX (201) 330-3803 


da Lorence, Director 
NUESTROS NINOS DAY CARE CENTER 
3rd and Garden Street 
Hoboken, New Jersey 07030 
(201) 656-8317 NO FAX # 


Mr. Guillermo Beytagh-Maldonado 
PUERTO RICAN ACTION BOARD, INC. 
20 Joyce Kilmer Avenue 
FIO BOK) oh 

New Jersey 08903-0240 
(508) 68 4800 or (201) 828-4555 
FAX (308) 828-454 


Fuentes, Directi 

PUERTO. RICAN ACTION Zi 
OF SALEM E P.R.A.C. OF SALEM) 

114 E. 

P.0. Box 444 

Penns Grove, New Jersey 08069 

(609) 299-5800 FAX (609) 299-3276 


Ms. Lydia Trinidad, Direc: 
"ang (RSA ASSOCIATION FOR 
+ INC. 


100 Ast S bx 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 08861 
(908) 442-1081 FAX (908) 826-3082 


Lydia Valencia, Director 
PUERTO RICAN CONGRESS OF NEW JERSEY 
515 S. Broad Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 
(609) 989-8888 FAX 6608) 989-8883 


Heriberto Sanchez-Soto, Director 
PUERTO RICAN ORGANIZATION FOR 
COMMUNITY SE, m ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
0.C.E 


both A 
Elizabeth, New oer 07201 
(908) 351-7727 FAX (201) 361-7878 


Mr. Mickey Torres, Director 

PUERTO RICAN UNITY FOR PROGRESS, INC. 
27 Broadway 

Camden, New Jersey 08102 

(609) 541-1418 FAX (609) 541-1476 


ene Deida, Director 
ST. COLUMBA 510 000 CLUB 
25 Pennsylvania 

Newark, N.J. nid 

(201) 624-4222 NO FAX 


Lopez, Direct: 
SPANISH. AMERICAN SOCTAL CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY (S.A.S.C.A) 
Levitt Parkway & Charleston Road 
5.0. 
Nil lingboro, NJ 08046 
(609) 835-1111 FAX (609) 835-4366 


Ms. Munoz, Director 
Wi SCH See PEOPLES' COMMUNITY CENTER 
rative Offic 


303 Sumni 
1210071185 DES Hersey 08326 
(609) 697-2967 FAX (609) 697-0061 


Atlantic City Site: 
(609) 345-1249 


Gre 


